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An illustration of the Philadelphia Bettering House in 1828, courtesy of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, which is likely what it looked like in 1776 and 1777 as well. 


On April 13, 1777, John Adams described the spread of disease in Philadelphia and the fate of the sick 
soldiers in that city in a letter to his wife, Abigail Smith. In his letter, he mentioned a local institution, 
called the Philadelphia Bettering House. He told her that 


“T have spent an Hour, this Morning, in the Congregation of the dead. I took a Walk into the 
Potters Field, a burying Ground between the new stone Prison, and the Hospital, and I 
never in my whole Life was affected with so much Melancholly. The Graves of the soldiers, 
who have been buryed, in this Ground, from the Hospital and bettering House, during the 
Course of the last Summer, Fall, and Winter, dead of the small Pox, and Camp Diseases, are 
enough to make the Heart of stone to melt away. The Sexton told me, that upwards of two 
Thousand soldiers had been buried there... To what Causes this Plague is to be attributed I 
dont know....Disease has destroyed Ten Men for Us, where the Sword of the Enemy has 
killed one.” [1] 


The Bettering House, built in 1766 or 1767, sitting on south Spruce street, was an important part of the 
city’s landscape. At the time, it was an almshouse, where fever-stricken patients were cared for by nuns 
and fed warm meals. [2] The house offered monetary and spiritual “relief” to the poor. [3] In the main 
building, the first floor consisted of offices, the second floor was where a steward, governor, and 
doctors stayed, the third floor housed the sick, the fourth housed people deemed “insane,” and the fifth 


floor was for other sick individuals. The “paupers” were divided by gender, with men in one side and 
women on the others, staying in the building’s left and right wings. 


By late 1776, the Bettering House had been commandeered by the Continental Army. Months earlier, in 
September 1776, managers and attendants of the house opposed Continental militia, sick with 
dysentery, sent there to recover because their presence would endanger the health of those others 
staying in house. [4] It was only one of the many places in the city where sick and wounded 

soldiers were housed in the winter of 1776-1777. An estimated 500 soldiers with a variety of aliments 
were sheltered in Philadelphia, including at least thirty Marylanders in the Bettering House. [5] Some 
of these soldiers slept on hard floors in stores and private homes that had been quickly turned into 
hospitals. Due to the amount of men housed in the city and poor conditions, some of those in the 
Maryland Flying Camp were even sent out of the city and back to a Baltimore hospital in order 

to receive the best care for the soldiers. [6] 


Members of the Maryland 400, Michael Nowland, John Booth, and John Price were some of the 
invalids housed in the city’s Bettering House, then run by a military surgeon of the Continental 

Army, Bodo Otto. During this period, a college-educated doctor, John White, and surgeon’s mate at a 
local hospital, likely tended sick and wounded soldiers, and was almost killed by fever himself. 

[7] Nowland was described as “convalescent,” meaning that he was recovering from his sickness. As 
for Booth, he was “walking about, but weak” while Price had “slow fever & deafness,” with slow fever 
referring to typhoid and deafness perhaps coming from gunfire during the battle. [8] 


Of the 98 soldiers housed in the Bettering House, half were convalescent, weak and recovering, or “fit 
for duty.” Of the other soldiers, they suffered from wounds received on the battlefield, swelling, fever 
and related illnesses, the digestive disease of jaundice, rheumatic diseases that affect muscles and 
joints, and other pains in the body. [9] There were also three listed without conditions, one of whom 
pleaded for a discharge from the house. 


From 1777 to 1778, after the British victories at Brandywine and Germantown in the fall of 1777, the 
British occupied Philadelphia, and took over the Bettering House, using it to care for their own 
soldiers. [10] By that time, the Continentals were still suffering from diseases, illnesses, and war 
wounds, but they were sent elsewhere or cared for in camps in Morristown, New Jersey, and 
Wilmington, Delaware, used by the Marylanders in subsequent winters. 


— Burkely Hermann, Maryland Society of the Sons of American Revolution Research Fellow, 2016. 
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